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normal times, the most successful Prime Minister is
unlikely to be a genius but rather, as Bagehot said of
Peel, and, as has been true in our own day of Lord Baldwin,
an uncommon man of common opinions. The policy of a
Government department is not under the parliamentary
system a thing of which the basic outlines ought to be
made afresh with each new ministerial chief. Its basic
assumption is continuity of general principle; and what is
therefore required in any department where great inno-
vations are not in contemplation is exactly these secondary
men about whom critics like Mr. Muir are so con-
temptuous.
That is the inner meaning of a great remark of Sir
William Harcourt to which too little attention has been
paid. "Political heads of departments are necessary,0 he
said, "to tell the Civil Service what the public won't
stand." That, in general, is a function which men like
Althorp and Long and Bridgeman perform to admiration.
They are not themselves overburdened with ideas. But
they have been accustomed by education, by position,
and by experience both to expressing judgments on other
people's ideas and to giving orders about them. The
exercise of authority is not for them a luxury they enjoy
for its own sake; ne pas trap gouverntr is a central maxim
of their behaviour. They have a certain large placidity, an
innate shrewdness, to which it is rare for the vices of
bureaucracy to be able to accommodate themselves. They
have been used to dealing with men\ in long years of
country business, affairs in the city, the instructive rela-
tions of the House of Commons. They know how men
jostle one another in life; and I do not think they are
.easily taken in. Official "smoothness" is more likely to
seem to them an absence of frankness, and official per-
sistence the kind of obstinacy that must be "put down."
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